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Cook and the (then) younger
Roberts played for two hours, at
the end of which period both were
owing three balls. There was once
a professional pyramid champion-
ship. The last time it was con-
tested was at the Guildhall
Tavern, London, in March, 1875,
when Cook defeated D. Richards.
Pyramids, BATTLE OF THE.
Battle fought near Embabeh,
Egypt, in which Napoleon Bona-
parte defeated the Mamelukes
under Murad Bey, July 21, 1798.
The Egyptian forces, totalling
about 37,000, were drawn up be-
tween the Nile and the Pyramids
of Gizeh, with a smaller force of
1,000 Mamelukes under Ibrahim
on the farther river-bank.

Soon after dawn Bonaparte's
five divisions, in square formation,
advanced. In spite of a furious
Mameluke charge against Desaix's
division, the French routed their
enemy, captured Embabeh, and
drove its defenders into the river.
Many escaped by swimming, but
over 1,000 were drowned, and 600
others were killed. The French
losses were light, and two days
later Bonaparte entered Cairo.

Before this battle Bonaparte,
addressing his troops, is believed to
have used the famous phrase,
%t Soldiers, remember that from
these Pyramids forty centuries
look down upon you ! "

Pyramus. In Babylonian
legend, a youth who loved a
maiden named Thisbe., and, their
parents refusing consent, used to
talk with her through a chink in a
wall. Having resolved to marry,
the pair agreed to meet under a
mulberry bush by the tomb of
Ninus, and flee together. Thisbe
reached the rendezvous first, but
was frightened away by a lion.
Pyramus then arrived, and finding
a veil which Thisbe had dropped,
stained by contact with the lion's
gory jaws, concluded that she had
fallen a victim to the brute, and
killed himself with his own hand.
Thisbe, returning to find Pyramus
dead, killed herself also. In
memory of the tragedy the fruit
of the mulberry was red ever after-
wards.

The story is told by Ovid in his
Metamorphoses, and is the subject
of the play which the artisans
propose to perform in Shake-
speare's A Midsummer Night's
Dream, Bottom the weaver being
chosen to act the part of Pyramus.
Pyrargyrite (Gr. pyr, fire;
argyros, silver). Sulphide of silver
and antimony (3 Ag^S. Sb^Ss),
containing 60 p.c, silver. It is a
valuable silver ore found chiefly in

Pyrenean Mountain Dog. A champion
bitch of this breed

Germany and Mexico. The name
arises because in transmitted light
splinters are ruby-red.

Pyrazole. Organic chemical
with a carbon-nitrogen ring struc-
ture formed by the action of
hydrazine on epichlorhydrin in the
presence of zinc chloride. No
member of the pyrazole series is
known to be formed in nature.
Pyrazole is a weak base of great
stability. Its most important
derivative is antipyrine, a febri-
fuge extensively used in medicine.

Pyrenean Mountain Dog. A
breed of great antiquity, origina-
ting in the Pyrenean district of
France and used for herding sheep
and later as a watch and guard dog.
It was brought to the U.K. in
small numbers before 1914, and
larger numbers were imported
during the 1930s.

One of the largest breeds, the
Pyrenean is a majestic dog with an
intelligent and kindly expression.
The head is large with rounded skull
and little stop ; the ears are of
medium size, rounded at the tips
and carried close to the head.
The body is strong and broad,
with deep chest and flattened ribs.
The tail is moderately long, and
plumed. The coat is weather
resisting, with a fine undercoat
and a long thick coarse outer
coat which may be straight or
slightly wavy. Colour: all white,
or mainly white with markings
of grey or varying shades of tan.
A feature peculiar to the breed is
the presence of double dew claws
on the hind legs. Size : height,
dogs 27-32 ins. at the shoulder,
bitches 25-29 ins.; weight: dogs
100-125 Ik, bitches 90-115 Ib.

Pyrenees (Fr. Pyrenees; Sp.
Pirineos). Mountain range of S.W.
Europe, dividing France from
Spain. Extending from Cabo de
Creus on the Mediterranean to
Fuenterrabia on the Bay of Biscay,
it is 270 m. long and from 25 m, to
90 m. broad. The western con-
tinuation of the mountain system,
which runs almost due W. along
the Biscayan borders of Spain, is
called the Cantabrian Mts.

The highest point of the Pyrenees
proper reaches an alt. of 11,168 ft
in Mt. Aneto or Pic de Nethou!
The mean height is only 3,930 ft!
for the whole range ; the highest
peaks are not on the axis, but rise
from great transverse ridges, which,
with the numerous valleys running
at right angles to the chain, con"
stitute one of its chief features.
Another peculiarity is the great]
deep, water-worn gullies, called
cirques (Sp. ollas, pots), such as the
cirque of Gavarnie. The line of
perpetual snow is high, ranging
from 8,800 ft, on the N. side to
9,200 ft. on the S.

Towards the Atlantic the average
alt. decreases, and by the shores
both of the Bay of Biscay and of
the Mediterranean a low, fairly
level tract admits of easy passage
between France and the peninsula.

The Pyrenean chain is some-
times divided into three sections:
the central Pyrenees between the
Pic des Escaliers and the Col de la,
Perche, and the western and
eastern Pyrenees, lying either side
of these points. Most of the highest
peaks are in the central section.
Next to the Pic de Nethou (Aneto),
in the Maledetta group, the
loftiest crests are the Pic des
Possets, 11,047 ft.; Monte Per-
dido (Perdu), 10,994 ft.; Vig-
nemale, 10,794 ft.; Marbore,
10,673 ft. ; Pic du Midi du
Bigorre, 9,466 ft.; and Canigou,
9,140 ft.

Apart from the highroads and
railways from Bayonne to San
Sebastian, and from Perpignan
to Figueras, there are only two
motor roads across the Pyrenees,
though there are some fifty foot-
ways. The oldest pass, on the

Pyrenees.   The Rue d'Enfer, France,
in the Lys valley, near Luchon